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For the Companion. 
SAVED FROM RUIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Why, Dick, you're as clean and sweet here as a 
rose,” said Mary, delightedly. “This is the way to 
carry out Sunday resolutions.” 

“Won't you sit down, Miss Mary ?” said Dick, as un- 
like the ruffianly boy poor Chrissy had accosted, as her 
rough manners were in contrast to gentle Mary Dun- 
can; and he handed her the only chair. 

“Yes, with pleasure, Dick; you don’t know how glad 
I am to see this.” 

“The men building up to the tavern give me the 
lime,” said Dick, ‘‘and Bob Hart, up stairs, lent me the 
brush. Mammy goes away at five, to wash, and daddy 
to work, so I got a good chance. I guess mammy’!l 
stare when she comes home.” 

“T guess she will, too,” said Mary, her heart glowing 
warmly. “And what a fine looking boy vou are, with 
your hair thrown back so. Why, do you know if you 
iearn to read and write, and keep yourself as clean as 
you are now, you may get a good situation in a store, 
and by-und-by grow up a respectable man, earning as | 
much money as you want?” 

“That's what mammy tells me,’ said Dick, looking | 
down, “bat—but, some way I never cared before.” 

“IT suppose your mother has to work hard to support 
you.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, briskly, “we'd be better off if 
—if’— he hesitated. 

“Never mind, Dick, you needn’t tell me any thing 
about your family,” said Mary. “I came to say to you 
that the ladies of our society meet on next Wednesday, 
and [ wish you to come to the parsonage, will you ?” 

“Will they all be there, miss?” asked Dick, growing 
shy. 

“You need not see any one but me, Dick, and by that | 
time I hope to have a good Sunday suit for you, which | 
you must keep particularly nice. I have spoken to my | 
father about you, and it you continue to come to Sab- 
bath school, and try hard to reform all idle habits, he 
is going to see about getting you a place. But Dick, 
you must learn to read.” 

“Indeed, I wish I might, ma’am.” 

“The school is open to you, Dick.” 





“Yes'm”—he looked down—“I—I’m a big boy for | 
that.” 


| 
“But ignorance looks worse in a big boy than a little | 


one. You are growing older every day, and ignorant | STOW UP like Harry. I won’t be a drunkard, and spend ; 





SMe 
ell 


MART.’S ADVICE. 


“T never was ashamed of you, father, only when you 


people are abused, despised and trampled on, while ;™Y ¢8™ings for rum; mother sha’n’t always work so 


were in drink,” said Dick, seriously. The words went 








| har - rey 19 
those who have knowledge make good and oftentimes | hard, she sha’n’t. 


great men. How delightful it would be if you could | 


Len 

hot days, poor woinan.” 
Dick’s lip quivered. There were tears iu his eyes. 
“Yes, mother does work hard,” he said. | 
“And I am sure she would like to have you go to| 

school.” 


young Pepper, I wouldn't care.” 





Mary could hardly keep her gravity as he said this, 
with an accent of such utter humiliation and a woe-| 
begone look. 


“But if you bear it and keep on, by-and-by 
. i ’ . . 


| last she had seemingly lost all ambition, almost con-| and Dick could read to his mother 
tent to bring in her hardly earned wages for her disso- ; 


| or, W . she 
you can | and brother. What could she do? 





home to the old man’s soul. Some way they lingered 


Indeed, the reports that had gone the rounds about} and haunted him. When Dick wore the new suit given 


take care of your mother, and let her stay at home and | Dick’s mother were very much exaggerated. She was a| him by a stranger, the old man winced. When Dick 
» house for you, instead of toiling as she must, these | Woman of some refinement, had been very pretty and | talked to his mother of how much guod Miss Mary had 
jladylike before her marriage, and supported herself| done him, and that in time he should take care of 

honestly. But years of toil, the burden of sick chil-! her, that she should not always slave herself for the 
dren, and the wearing and unsteady habits of her hus-| rest, still the old man pressed his lips together, and said 


band, had changed her sadly. She had tried to keep | nothing. But it seemed, as the weeks went by, both to 
{her husband and son from the beer-house; she had} 


“Indeed she would, and if I could go without the | used loud and abusive language towards the tavern- 
boys making fun of me, and calling me old Pepper's | keeper, who forthwith branded her a termagant, and at | 


Dick and his mother, as if his fits of intoxication were 
| growing less frequent. One by one he sent home some 
little comforts to the renovated rooms. As time passed, 
» her weariness 
seemed to disappear when she looked forward to the 


lute son and husband to squander. Every thing had} cleanly home awaiting her, and the thoughtful boy, 


failed her; Dick was going in the ways of his father | whose mind was bent upon obtaining comforts for his 


Let him go, she | mother. By-and-by came anew shawl, a decent bon- 


afford to laugh at them. Now you are letting them| would not care, let them all go to destruction together ;| net, a good coat, and, wonder of wonders! “old Pepper 


cheat you out of learning, houses and lands.” 

“How’s that, miss 7” he asked, quickly. 

“Why, if you get an education, you can get a situa. | 
tion, and if you are honest and industrious, you will | 
learn a good business, make money, buy land and build | 
houses; who knows ?” 

He looked at her, eagerly. 

“I wish I might,” he said, his fine face all alight, 
“wouldn't it be grand?) Why! to own a house for | 


mother, wouldn't it be grand?” and in the exuberant | Job, so says he, ‘What do you ask?’ ‘I'll take enough | 


joy of his imagination he stepped towards her, looking | 
80 intelligent and so manly that Mary could almost ; 
read his future in his face, as she thought, “The poor | 
child has only needed encouragement.” | 

“It would indeed be grand,” she said, “and I think 
if you decide to do this, and ask God to help you—He 
surely will if you ask Him in earnest; doing every duty 
that you know, attending the Sabbath school, keeping 
God’s day with due reverence, trying to be neat and, 
clean, making the best of your opportunities at school— 
you will do all that I have said, and more too.” 

Poor little Dick scarcely understood Mary Duncan’s | 
enthusiasm, but he felt, dimly, that in some sense he 
had, or would have the power to do all she had spoken 
of, and to himself he gained a new importance, looking 
up to the possible within him, instead of down upon the 
dirt, misery and rags, that had hitherto surrounded 
him. 

In truth, Mary’s mission had succeeded beyond her 
most sanguine expectations so far, and a happier girl 
than she never thanked God for enabling her to bless 
His creatures. She went away with far different feel- 
ings, however, from the disorderly homes of the two lit- 
tle boys who had followed Dick, though by no means 
discouraged. 

As for Dick, he had grown mentally and morally a 
few inches. He sat and meditated waen she had gone, 
4s if indeed a heavenly visitant had brought him hope, 
Strength and courage. 








that was the language of her inmost heart. 





“T'll do it,” he cried, “1 will be somebody. I won't 


| and his wife’-were seen at church. The change came 
That night when she came home, almost wearied out | aboutso gradually that it seemed quite natural, and room 
in mind and body, what was her surprise, almost con- | was given for growth. Harry went to sea, and Dick 
sternation, to see the magical change wrought by her , was provided with a good place. The two rooms in the 
‘idle, careless, good-for-nothing boy.” |red house gave way to a small cottage with a bit of 
“Why, Dick!” she cried, surprise and pleasure illu- | ground. Old Pepper was sober, now, and enjoyed his 
mining her face, ‘what does it mean ?” | leisure in planting and hoeing. Mrs. Pepper never went 
“It means there’s some hot tea for you, mother. It’s | out washing, but staid at home with a thankful heart, 
nice, too, I guess. Bob Brandon wanted me to do a| and made things comfortable. 
j And Mary Duncan, did she not reap her reward? 
| Yes, in that glory attainable only by the saints. The 
Why, I | hope so tremblingly cherished by her parents was rude- 
thought I wifs dead beat out, but to see things so nice | ly broken, but the sweet child had finished her course 
takes it allaway. Who whitewashed, Dick ?” | long before Dick grew up to manhood. And he loved 
“I did, and scoured the floor. I’m going to take the | her as something holy, undefiled. She had cherished 
old meal-bag and put it down for a mat, and here’s a | the latent seeds of industry which his nature contained. 
box full of sand for father and Harry, so they needn’t | She had taught him the way to heaven, and with her 
spit all about, and—and—I’m going to be a better boy, | own dear hands had led him to the fountain of light. 
going to school, going to get a situation, to find some | When she went home,—to that home rich with the 
business, make money and buy you a house—there!” | treasures she had laid up there, no sincerer mourner 
A sob, and then another, broke from the burdened | shed the tears of love and grief above her saintly face 
heart of the woman, whose life had been one long | than Dick Pepper. 


sorrow. | “Tl never say that nobody’s too bad to reform,” 


“O, Dick!” she cried, and sat down, put her old sobbed Chrissy, as she watched him. “But it took her 
apron, all wet still with the suds, to her eyes, and wept | to find where the heart was, where another’d break it 
like a baby. | through clumsiness. Blessed lamb! she’s done her 

“Mother,” said Dick, chokingly, after a few moments | work, and it seems as if all the rest of us had lived for 
had elapsed, ‘‘mother, the tea is gettin’ cold.” | nothing.” 

So she wiped her eyes and sat up to the table, but for! My dear young reader, I have not been telling you a 


a long time they neither of them trusted their voices in | story of fiction. Most of the incidents here related 
have come under my knowledge. Remember, God’s 


tea to pay,’ said I. So sit down and have some.” 
“But Dick, the rooms, how nice they are! 


speech. 
“Why, Dick, you’ve mended the table,” she said, af- | poor need such angels as Mary Duncan. 
ter they had done. - 
“And lots o’ things,” said Dick, sententiously. 
Old Pepper stumbled in at his usual hour, not quite FAST RIDING. 
so fur gone but that he saw that a renovation had been | One of the most remarkable instances of fast riding 
begun. occurred in 1676. A highwayman, nicknamed “Swift 
“And if your nice company is coming here, I ’spose | Nick,” robbed a gentleman near London about four 
you’ll be ashamed of your old father, eh, youngster ?|o’clock in the morning. That day he rode about two 
None of that.’ hundred miles, and in the evening arrived at York. 





Putting off his riding clothes, he went, dressed as if he 
had been an inhabitant of the place, to the Bowling 
Green, where, among other gentlemen, was the lord- 
mayor of the city. Singling out his lordship, he in- 
quired the time of day, and was informed that it wanted 
a quarter of eight. Upon a prosecution for this robbery, 
the whole merit of the case turned upon this single 
point : the person robbed swore to the time, to the placer 
and to the man who robbed him; but “Nick” proving 
by the lord-mayor that he was as far off as Yorkshire on 
that day, the jury acquitted him on the bare supposition 
that it was impossible for a man to be in two places so 
remote on one and the same day. 





For the Companion 


MART.’S ADVICE. 

“Skates, ha? I’se hearn tell bout dem, but never see 
a pair ’fore. I’m mighty obleeged to you, Mas’r 
George, and I’ll take dem to show de boys, but dey’re 
no more use for me to travel wid where dere’s no ice 
den buzzard’s wings would be. If ever I goes North, 
I'll tote ’em along; but dat will be when I can’t stay 
| here where I belongs. I'll tell de hands all you say 
|"bout dis cold sport, to-night, when de meets to rest 
| under de magnolias,” said Martin to his master. 

\ “The magnolias? Do you rest there instead of in 
; your cabins?” asked the young man,*with an anxious 
| look. 

| owe¥es, mas’r, we rests, and talks, and arguments to- 
| gedder dere,” replied Mart. 

To present the skates which the young Southron had 
just taken home with him was not the real object of his 
visit to this cabin, and the keen young slave knew it. 
So rising, he offered his master the chair, and seated 
himself on an inverted tub, boldly holding in his hand 
the book he had been wont to hide, although it was 
Master George himself who had taught him the alpha- 
bet, and who first fired his heart with the love of learn- 
ing. 

“There have been great changes since I last played 
football with you and the rest of father’s boys,” re- 
marked the young gentleman. “It seems like another 
world down here, Martin.” 

“Dat’s kase part of dem dat made up de world you 
left is gone, Mas’r George. Death’s done some mighty 
tough things down here since you done went away. 
| De Lor’—I ’spect you tink—has been mighty severe on 
| you in takin’ de ole gentleman to glory widout axin’ 
your leave, but I tell you, it’s light to what He’s done 
to dis chile!” 

The young gentleman opened his eyes in surprise on 
his old playmate, and asked, “Do you mean what He 
did in removing your mother, Mart. ?” 

“Sartin. Dat was ablow! Ittuk de senses clar out 
of my body and sperrit for nigh a week, notforstandin’ 
I knew dat He’d tuk her straight up where de ole mas’r 
had gone afore.” 

“Then you believe that my father went to heaven, 
Mart.,” asked the young man. “I have been told that 
| you thought him a sinner.” 

‘“‘We’s all sinners, Mas’r George, but Christ’s a great 
Saviour. Your father wasn’t a sinner in de world's 
eyes, but de cyes ob de Heavenly Mas’r sees deep; 
dey’s like a flame of fire dat lights up and shows all dat 
lies down beyont de sight ob man, and de old gentle- 
man hisself see it, and humbled hisself, and settled all 
up wid de Mas’r and went in peace. So I snows he’s in 
glory, (axin’ God’s pardon for my boldness,) and while 
you and I is mournin’, he and ole Nancy is singin’, and 
shoutin’, and bowin’ down afore de Lamb togedder. 
De ‘color question’ and de ‘owner question’, dat lay like 
a big rock atween dem here, is all settled now. Dey .- 
both belongs to Jesus dere, and to nobody else!” ex- 
claimed Mart., triumphantly. 

“I hope that’s all so, Mart., my good boy. Nancy 
was an old saint, and I used to wish I could make her 
happy by freeing her, if it were only for a day befoxe 
she died, she longed for it so.” 

“Well, Mas’r George, it’s easy for you, dis yere death, 
for you've got missus, and de young ladies, and de plan- 
tation, and de black people, and de horses, and de 
mules, and heaps ob money, and—and your own self 
too, left you. But when God tuk mammy, poor Mart. 
was clar stripped. He had nothing left but his breath.” 

“But Mart., my good boy, your mother was old and 
lame and only a care to you, so you must believe what 
she used to tell us, the good old soul, that all things 
work for good to them who love God, and so keep up 
good heart; you are not alone, old friend, you've got 
me left yet. I'll stand by you if you'll stand. by mes. 
will youdo it? I needa friend now more than you do.” 

“What’s in de wind now, mas’r? You do’n’t get inte 
no more money scrapes, I knows, ‘kase dere’s nobody 
now to hold in de reins and cry ‘Whoa, boy !’ ” 

“T’ye all the money I want to-day, but the future 
looks black down here, Mart. When this horrible war 
began they wrote for me to come home, and they all 
wondered how I could eat Yankee bread without its 
choking me. But I was nearly through collegé, and as 
the boys used to say, I wasn’t going to bite my own 
nose off to spite the Yankees. I staid till I got all I 
wanted out of them, and paid them well. for it, and then 
I came home to my own people. I was taunted a hun- 
dred times with the hint that you’d all be gone before I 
reached home,” and with this, Mr. George looked full 
in the large, truth-telling eyes of his slave. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








“Whar did the Yankees think we'd tote to?” asked 
Mart., without showing the least surprise. 

“Any where! Into the swamps or jails,any where 
away from the monsters that had beaten and starved 
you on this plantation !” 

“Den sir, dey knew nothin’ ob de plantation or de 
people if dey thought we’d been beat and starved, for 
never was dere a massifuller man den ole mas’r, and 
little as I knows, I knows dis, dat he has by dis time 
received massy.” 

“Then if he had lived, you would all have stood 
by him tlrrough blood and fire, wouldn't you? You 
would have protected the crops against the Yankees if 
they had come down when I was away ?” 

“Dat’s ’cordin’ to circumstances, Massa,George. We 
has our own ’piuions these times; but one ting I will 
say, dat since ole massa died, I pledged every boy on 
de plantation to stan’ by de ladies and protect them till 
you come back.” 

“I have come back ; what will you do now ?” 

“Wait for light from de Lor’. De Psalmist says here 
—if I spells it out right—I waited patiently for de 
Lord ;’ and my business now is axin’ for dat waitin’ 
spirit,” repl.ed poor modest Mart. 

“What are you all waitin’ for ?” 

“For de Lor’ Jesus; and we ‘spects Him every day! 
If He calls dis chile as He did Moses to lead off his 
bredren, or like little Samuel, to follow some wise one, 
I shall shout out, ‘Here am I, speak, Lor’, for dy poor 
sarvant Mart. heareth.” 

“Where are you expecting the Lord to lead you, my 
boy ?” asked Master George. 

‘Into light and liberty; He never leads any where 
else. It’s de evil one that leads to pits, and snares, and 
darkness, and death. I mought as well out wid it 
fust as last! Massa George, de Lor’ has come from 
Heaven wid a mighty shout dat rings from the North 
star to de South star, to break de chain of de ’pressor, 
and to set de captive free. We loves you and de mis- 

* sus, and de young ladies, and dis plantation, dat is our 
home, but, Massa George, we hates slavery! We's 
men, an” we’s goin’ to act like men, and not like hosses 
and mules dat is held in wid bit and bridle. Quick as 
de trumpet gives de sartin sound, we’s free !” 

“Then you will leave the family to the mercy of the 
Yankee soldiersé” asked the young man in a mournful 
voice. 

“No, we'll stan’ ’twix dem an’ all danger,” replied 
Mart. 

“Suppose the Yankees turn their horses into your 
corn-field and take up their abode in our chambers and 
eat up our crops; what will you say then ?” 

“Well, if dey don’t do no wuss den dat, it ’pears like 
I should say to dem, ‘De airth is de Lor’s an’ de fulness 
dereof, an’ if you’s de Lor’s soldiers, rise, slay and eat, 
for He'll sartin feed His own.’” 

“This is the talk under the magnolias as my mother 
feared, Mart. WhatamItodo? I'm deserted of God 
and man,” said the young master. 

“No, no, Massa George, if you stick fast to de Lor’ 
an’ follow Him, He can’t desert you ; but if you face Him 
an’ show fight, you’ll be most awfully whipped.” 

“But what am I to do?” 


make it warmer in the summer, but it will also make it | 
healthier. It has been frequently noticed that epidem- | 
ics will attack the shady side of a street, and leave the 
sunny side untouched. A tadpole confined in darkness 
would never become a frog, and an infant deprived of | 
pure light will surely grow into a deformed and idiotic | 
being. In the deep gorges and ravines of the Swiss val- 
leys, where the direct sunshine never reaches, the hid- | 
eous prevalence of idiocy startles the traveller. It is; 
strange, melancholy idiocy. Many citizens are incapa- | 
ble of any articulate speech, some are deaf, some are 
blind, some labor under all these privations, and are 
misshapen in almost every part of the body. Light was | 
the first gift of the Creator, and it was thus made indis- | 
pensable to all happy existence. 


. 


For the Companion. 
A RIDE THAT ENDED IN A SWIM. 


One very dark, foggy night, as Dr. Gilpin was retarn- 
ing late on horseback from a professional visit to a fami- | 
ly on the Potomac, near McCoy’s ferry, he lost his way, | 
through an attempt to shorten the distance by an un-| 
usual road. | 

His proper route lay along a ridge at some distance 
from the river, but instead of taking this he chose a low- | 
er and less frequented one, that led through the marshes | 
and by the sandy bluffs of the bank. The doctor had | 
more than once been this way in the day-time, and could 
have gone any distance in it, and marked every crook | 
and turn without a mistake, under ordinary circum- 
stances, but his recent case (a surgical one of great diffi- 
culty) which weighed upon his mind, causing a little | 
abstraction, joined to another important fact, to wit, that | 
his horse was blind and accustomed to depend more up- | 
on his master than upon himself, made his passage to- | 
night by that wild river-path very precarious. | 

So preoccupied was the doctor with his thoughts, that | 
he suspected nothing but he was on the right track un- | 
til he felt his horse sinking under him into the ground! | 

He shouted and jerked up the animal’s head, but to 
no purpose. Down went horse and rider, and still | 
down, down, down. They struck bottom at last half- | 
buried in fallen and falling sand. 

Struggling out as well as he could, the doctor endeav- 
ored to look about him and ascertain the cause of his 
strange descent. He found himself standing over shoes 
in water. and the sullen murmur of the great Potomac 
| close beside him told him at once that his horse had 
| carried him oft the road and slid with him down a sand- 
| bluff. 

What was to be done ? To climb that steep and treach- 
| erous bank was out of the question. The river was ris- 
ing, as he knew from the recent great rains in the moun- 
tains. He must search along the water's edge to see if 
Providence might not throw something in his way and 
open some means of escape either by land or water. | 
But the poor horse! 

The doctor was an eccentric man; a bachelor, with 
epparently few human attachments ; and one of his pecu- 
liarities was his strong affection for his blind horse. 
| For years the faithful brute had shared sunshine and 
storm with him, and on no account would he leave him 
now to die. 

But how to get him out was the query. 

There, buried almost to his head, like the Memphian 


| 
| 
| 











“Do right, Massa. When we two use to make hoe-| Sphinx, the poor animal stood, unable to move or lie 


cakes out of clay togedder an’ bake ’em in de sun, } down. 


*member whar you use promise me ?” 


| Dr. Gilpin took him by the bridle and chir- 


| ruped, and shouted, and coaxed, but all to no avail. 


“I suppose I promised to make you white,” said the | The horse made a few struggles, or attempts at struggles, 


young gentleman, with a weary smile. 
“No; but you did promise to make me free!” 


“I remember it; my grandmother, who was a noble | than it would bear. 


| and groaned as if to say, “(I am helpless, master.” 
| Again the doctor jerked the bridle; this time harder 
It broke and slipped off, and the 


Northern woman, once said to me, ‘Georgie, all these | doctor found himself flat on his back in the water. 


people belong to God, and not to your father. 


When | 


Gathering himself up quickly, he prepared for a pull 


you're a man and they are called yours, you must make /in another direction. The bridle was lost in the Po- 
them all free.’ She drilled me well in her way, and it | tomac and it was evident that he could not get the horse 
was then I promised all the little boys on the planta-| out by that. 


tion their freedom, when I should be a man.” 


| He found a stick of flood-wood, and poking away as 


“Well, you’s @ man to-day, massa; is you goin’ tu | much of the sand as he could with it, seized hold of the 


keep that promise, or let the Yankees keep it for you ?” 


poor creature's tail. He was sure that would not come 
| 


“T’ll make you all free before I sleep, and who can | off. 


tell but that grand old saint who taught me to hate sla- 


very will smile on me trom the skies ? 


It was in vain, however, that he twitched, and lifted, 


He who is fight- | and tugged, and shouted. The blind horse groaned loud- 


ing your battles will, atany rate, Mart. But if you all | er than ever, but did not move. 


leave me how shall I ever protect my family or provide | 


for them ?” 


Here was a quandary indeed. Something must be 
done, and the doctor began to be desperate. He wasa 


“Leave you! Heaven bless you, dear soul,” cried merciful man and had always been “merciful to his 


peared in dim outline close before, and shoving his canoe | trephies of the prowess of our little band, lay before us, 
into the bank, the doctor disembarked, still leading his 2nd formed a rampart, behind which we awaited the foe. 
Giles. ena Genet ceendlininde atiiines | Were we overwhelmed, as seemed but too probable, all 
’ soon q . | hands knew.we should certainly, if not reserved for lin- 
gering tortures, be massacred on the spot. 

The lieutenant, addressing a few words of encourage- 
ment and stern resolve to us all, said, “Come lads, let 
us at all events sell our lives as dearly as we can, and 
die like men, if we cannot conquer and live to return to 
Old England.” 

Every man nerved himself for the approaching death- 
struggle, and as when a boar, driven to bay by the 
huntsmen and cruel hounds, turns round and often 
rends his pursuers, so the brave tars clutched with grim 
energy their cutlasses, and prepared for a final effort, 
or, at least, to die hard. On they came, bearing down 
on us in overpowering numbers, and we all felt that the 
crisis of our fate had come. 

But succor was at hand, although we little knew or 
expected it. A loud hurrah was heard in the direction 
of the boats and close to us. For the first few moments 
we thought it was the pirates, who had craftily sent a 
party round to attack us in the rear, and a feeling of 
despair seized our hearts, but it was soon exchanged 
for exultation and triumph, as a second cheer burst 
forth. There is no mistaking the hurrah. We were 
not slow in replying, and cheer after cheer rent the air, 
as now exultant and confident of success we awaited 
the charge of the Dyaks. But they had had enough, 
: and not all the entreaties and threats of their ferocious 
leader could induce them to come on. 

Soon a party of thirty men, headed by the captain, 
appeared in our rear, and together we all rushed to the 
attack. A volley of musketry from the newly-arrived 
sailors decided the wavering minds of the pirates, and 
they would not await the charge, but broke and fled 
precipitately pell-mell over the hillocks behind them, 
throwing away their arms and every thing that could 
impede their flight. Our fellows pursued them; but 
the captain, not deeming it prudent or of any advantage 
to follow them into the depths of a trackless forest, re- 
called the sailors, and we rested on our arms. 

illic The first consideration was to take care of our wound- 


ed. These we found to number ten, with five killed, 
AMONG DYAK PIRATES. showing the desperate nature of the conflict; for fifteen 
CONCLUDED, 


out of twenty-nine was a serious casualty-roll. The 
wounded were carried back to the boats, and then the 
Our hoats were gently grounded on the shelving beach, pirate encampment, with every thing not movable or of 
as nearly opposite the encampment of the pirates as was | no value, was set on fire. : 
possible, and then the sailors and officers jumped into| Great as was our loss, it was not extraordinary when 
the watcr, which was a little above our knees, and | compared with that of the pirates. ‘Twenty-two corpses 
waded to the shore. Here we were formed four deep. | lay nearly all piled up together in a heap befor¢ us, and 
The muskets were a!l loaded and bayonets fixed, and | thi ‘ 
our party of twenty-nine was divided into two sections, 


thirty two wounded wretches writhed on the ground. 
r i Our first volley of musketry, fired at such close quar- 
according to the boat’s crews, and the word given to| ters, had been very fatal; the rest of the casualties were 
march. : owing to the bayonet chiefly, and also to the cutlass. 
Each of the two boats was left with a boat-keeper to | The losses experienced testified to the desperation with 
take care of her, and these men had instructions to keep | which both sides had fought. 
their charges afloat, and should the pirates attempt to] There could not have been less than one hundred and 
take possession of them or of their own proas, which to | fifty pirates in the haunt, and we had great cause to 
the number of five were hauled up close to us on the congratulate ourselves that we had been reinforced at 
shingle, to fire two pistols in quick succession. Our in-} such a critical momeut, for had the relieving party ar- 
tention was to surprise the pirates, and capture all we | rived ten minutes later, it is almost certain that our lit- 
could; those, of course, who resisted, would be put to| tle band would have been overwhelmed. 
the sword, for feelings of scant mercy animated our} On exploring the works outside, we discovered the 
breasts after all the atrocities these wretches had com-| huge dead body of the leader of the pirates. I never 
mitted. ? F saw a countenance whose every feature seemed to bear 
As I have said, our landing was effected in perfect or- | the impress of the worst passions of human nature; his 
der, and without any opposition. Great caution was| coarse and brutal face looked in its lines like an epitome 
necessary in the advance, as some of the gang were | of the vices. It was now, though rigid and set in death 
moving about and probably keeping watch, although | contorted with baffled rage and cruel malignity. His 
never dreaming of danger from seaward. death-wound was caused by a bullet, which had entered 
At the whispered order to march, the men set off with | the body a tittle below the heart, and be had probably 
their firearms at the “trail.” The ground was uneven | just sufficient strength left to crawl out of the exicamp- 
and covered with brushwood, causing the footing to be | ment and lay himself down where he hoped the hated 
unsafe. The extreme darkness prevailing was much in Feringhee coula not see his death agony. 
our favor, and we all augured an easy triumph. Right! ‘The camp was well fortified, and showed that the pi- 
glad were we to set off, and the “Jacks” were eager for | rates possessed no inconsiderable amount of engineering 
the fight. skill; but fortunately we had attacked them on the 
At this moment an unexpected event occurred, which | most exposed point, for the side farthest from the beach 
upset our calculations, and precipitated the conflict.| and the flanks were most carefully strengthened, doubt- 
As we were stealthily creeping along over the broken | Jess because they had no expectation of any attack from 
ground, one of our men tripped on a stump or piece of | the sea. When the stockade and huts were burnt down 
a root, and falling forwards, his musket, which was | and utterly destroyed, we set tire to the pirates’ proas, 
capped, went off with a loud and startling bang! and then, carryin our killed and wounded away with 
Che report awaked all the echoes of the forest, caus- | ys, embarked in the boats and pulled back to the Janus. 
ing the birds and wild monkeys to scream and chatter, 
as they made a hurried escape from our vicinity. In 
an instant, the figure of a man made its appearance be- 
fore the bright firelight on top of a mound, and imme- 
diately disappeared, shouting at the top of his voice to 
his sleeping comrades. 
With us, no time was lost; the commanding officer 
gave the word to charge, and away dashed the whole 
twenty-nine of us at our utmost speed for the encamp- 
ment. This we discovered to be fortified with earth- 
works and astockade. The former was easily surmount- 
ed, and after a slight struggle, an entrance was cffected 
into the latter, and then commenced the real fighting. 
We had been enabled to overcome all opposition at 
the defensive works, owing to our attack having been a 
surprise, for had the enemy been prepared for our re- 
ception, it is very probable that we could not have} knife. 
stormed the position without serious loss o: life. We The boy, not yet three years old, having heard his fa- 
ac bargained for suc eniously constructed for- ton ’ i 7 i 
etn age Sedan ae ee aad | ther with another gentleman talking of having roasted 
strength, we had not delayed our attack till daylight. pig’s tail when he was e boy and enjoyed eating them, 


——~oo—_—___ 


WE ARE COMING. 


“We are coming, gently coming;”" 
Said the snowflake at its birth; 
“Coming down to clothe with softness 
And with beauty all the earth; 
For it seems so bare and dreary, 
Of it every eye mu-t weary; 
So we hasten at the bidding 
Of the Holy One on high.” 


“We are coming, softly coming,” 
Said the miki, caressing rain; 

*“Many months ago we left the earth, 
But come we now again. 

.. Very soon shall gladden mortals 

Choicest buds from Spring's gay portals, 
For we hasten at the bidding 
Of the Holy One on high.” 


“We are coming, hotly coming, 
Said the rays of fiery hue, 

“To arouse the hidden seedlings. 
Bring the wealth of earth to view; 
Birds and blossoms, bright in beauty, 

All encourage us to duty, 
As we hasten at the bidding 
Of the Holy One on high.” 


“We are coming, hear us coming," 
Said the breezes of the wood 

“To revive exhausted nature, 
Bless the wicked and the good. 

Now we cool the waters flowing, 

Now we fan the cattle lowing, 
As we hasten at the bidding 
Of the Holy One on high.” 


“We are coming, see us coming,” 
Said the grass, the fruit, the grain; 
“Sun has warmed, and rain hath strengthened, 
Breezes blown, but not in vain. 
Look from land, or sea, or river, 
From the gifts to bless the Giver, 
We are hastening at the bidding 
Of the Holy One on high.” 





oo. 
For the Companion. 


BENNY’S PRAYER. 

“Poor little piggy wiggy, what for you squeal so 
much? Has you not had no dinner? It rains, piggy; 
it rains awful bad. Haint you glad you is got a house 
to live in, so as not to be out in the wet?” 

Notwithstanding these sympathizing remarks, piggy 
squealed on—more and more lustily, as well he might, 
seeing that his poor little curly tail was in Benny’s 
clutches, and Benny was whittling away atit with a jack- 


Mart, throwing his arms around his master, “we’d as | beast,” and to whip him on any account wasa thing out 
soon think of leaving de sun that shines on us! We] of the question, but now he thought he must come to it. 
couldn’t do dat! You’s as much to us as we is to you, | Mercy itself evidently required it. 
an’ none but lazy Bill will go off de plantation for a day | He cut a stout switch and belabored the head and 
when de blue coats is looked for. He’ll go meet’em,| back of poor Dobbin with all the energy he could 
an’ ax ’em to eat and drink, and shelter wid us. We’ll | muster, calling out to him all the time at the top of his. 
groom deir hosses, an’ we'll tell ’em dat we too is; lungs to “get up” and “go long!” 
Yankees—in spirit; dat our lady grandmother was one | Astonished and indignant at this unusual treatment, 
in body ; dat we’s Union ’kase our young massa’s been | the blind horse seemed suddenly to become possessed 
North to college an’ knows what all dis hurry and flut-/ of unnatural strength, and after a few mighty struggles, 
ter’s about; dat we loves Abraham Lincoln nex’ to de | released himself from his dangerous predicament and 
Lor’ dat bought us; in short, dat we’s Southern Yan- | stood trembling beside his smaster. 
kees! What say to dat, Massa George ?” “Come, Dobbin,” said the doctor, throwing away his 
“I say ‘Amen,’ and thank God if He’ll let me keep! stick and picking his way slowly along the margin of 
my people at any price,” replied the young man. the river, and Dobbin followed, reluctantly at first, for 
“And now let me blow de big horn an’ call all de, fear of further blows. 
hands up to de magnolia trees, an’ let me shout de glad 
tidings of liberty! It will be a thing for Mart. to tell stream, man and horse feeling their way, they came to 
on while ever he lives, if he’s a hundred years old!” a stand-still. A huge log of wood projecting out into 


The big horn was blown and the swarthy crowd , the river barred their progress. The doctor climbed over | 


ebeyed its call. The young planter stood with his arms , it and found it to be a canoe or dug-out, and a few min- 
‘ folded leaning against one of the trees, while Mart. in utes’ further investigation discovered to him a fish-pole 
conscious dignity ‘“‘shouted de glad tidings” amid the set in the stern. 
tears, the laughter and the thanks of the crowd. They| The idea suggested itself at once to him to appropri- 
all gathered around their master as devotees around an ate this rude craft and make it a means of escape. 
idoi, kissing his hands, stroking his shoulders and bless-| But how should he get itaway? The prow was stuck 
ing him for time and eternity. fast in the mud, and a stout chain and padlock held it to 
The looked for army came, and swept, as all armies the shore by the root of a large tree. 
do, like locusts over the beautiful land. Butthe Lord The doctor continued his experiments till he found 
was as a wall of fire about this plantation, and it re- that he could force out the staple that connected the 
mained fresh, and green, and fertile, in beautiful con- chain with the boat, and having done this he succeeded 
trast with the desolation around. by much prying in getting the clumsy thing clear of the 
Master George was hated, scorned, and called a trai- bank. The fish-line he had brought into play as a hal- 
tor by the traitors around him; but the God whom he ter by doubling it several times; and now all being 
had honored and obeyed made even his enemies to be at ready, Dr. Gilpin and his horse sailed away, one in the 
peace with bim, and allowed him from his abundance canoe and the other in the water. 
to feed their famishing little ones. They made good progress down the river, hugging 
ais ' the shore as much as possible to avoid the current, the 
doctor guiding his course as well as he could with the 
mean Cea phrenic ae ieany tiene fish-pole, until just as daylight in the east began 8 little 
should be exposed to a full flow of sunshine. This may to thin the darkness, the buildings of Little Gerrit ap- 








After moving in this manner some distance down the | 


When a footing was gained inside the stockade, the 
pirates, who had now seized their arins, were mustering 
in strong force, and with loud yells of defiance, made a; 
furious onset on us. They were met by a withering | 
volley, delivered into their midst, at not less than ten | 
yards; their ranks wavered, but secing our small num- | 
ber, they came on again, brandishing their clubs and | 
long knives, and with great determination closed on our | 
band. ‘There could not have been less than one hun- 
dred and twenty of them, and the collision, as the two} 
contending partics met in the dreadful shock of battle, | 
was tremendous. | 

Our position became a most critical one, placed as we | 
were in the stockade with such overwhelming odds | 
against us. Retreat, were we overmatched, was almost | 
out of the question, and would have begn disastrous, | 
but there was no such thought in the breast of any of 
us. The fighting was very severe, and the natives | 
showed the greatest daring, coupled with the utmost | 
recklessness. If they held the lives of their captives | 
cheap, it was not to be gainsaid that they set small store | 
by their own, for as their foremost leaders fell beneath | 
the bayonets of our brave tars, others supplied their | 
places, and filled up the gaps without faltering. | 

When they succeeded in closing with our feilows in| 
the series of hand-to-hand fights which chiefly charac- | 
terized this affair, their crooked “‘creeses” or daggers 
inflicted the most frightful wounds. I saw one sailor | 
quite disembowelled by a trenchant blow from a power- 
ful Dyak, but the next moment the pirate bit the dust, | 
struck down by a sword-cut from the young mate which 
laid his head open. Now we drove them back, and 
then, uttering fierce war-cries and reinforced by some 
fresh nen, probably those on outpost duty, they rallied 
and made a desperate onslaught, driving us in turn as 
far as the stockade. 

If this continued much longer, it became painfully 
evident that we should have either to effect a retreat, if | 
that was possible, or leavg all our dead bodies behind 
in the entrenchments. W® could ill afford the loss of 
one combatant, and already eleven of our men were 
placed hors de combat. Although we exacted a terrible 
retribution from our enemies, still the paucity of our 
numbers and the fatigue incidental to the severity of 
such an unequal combat, was beginning to tell on our 
hardly pressed but gallant sailors. 

The Dyaks saw this, and redoubled their energies. 
A gigantic fellow, with a most repulsive and fiendish 
countenance, cheering in a stentorian voice that rose 
above the tumult, and (although himself wounded by a 
musket- ball) inspiring the piratical mob by his example, 
' headed them in the charge. A pile of their dead, the 
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had undertaken to provide for himself a pig’s tail w 
roast and eat. 

The very dismal squealing of the unhappy pig at last 
brought somebody to the rescue, and Master Benny was 
taken from the pen and severely scolded. He pleaded 
his father’s example; but was told that the tails which 
papa had eaten were cut from dead pigs, and that to try 
to cut them from live ones was very, very cruel. 

“Took, naughty child, at what you have done,” said 
his mamma, “See that poor little pig bleed; now he will 
be sick and sore for a long time—O! what a cruel, cruel 
little boy!” 

“Benny did not mean to be, mamma,” said the little 
fellow, gently, and with a sob. At the first moment 
that he could do so he escaped from the family room, 
to which he had been taken from the shed. 

His mother, soon after, going up stairs, heard his voice 
in her bed-room. She listened. The child was praying 
She had not considered him old enough to understand 
the nature of prayer, perhaps; at least she had not, for 
some reason, taught him the forms of prayer; but he 
had learned the spirit. This was his prayer, tearfully 
uttered : 

“Do, Mr. God, please ’scuse Benny for cutting the lit- 
tle pig’s tail off. Benny didn’t mean to hurt him so, and 
will not nerer do so any more.” 

If Benny all through life behaves as well about his 
faults as he did about this one, they will all be freely 
forgiven. 


<oo——— 


CHINESE “LITTLE FOLKS.” 
Here are some stories told by the Chinese of re- 
markable children : 


During the Northern Sung dynasty, which began abou 
421, and ended 479 A. D,, there lived a little boy whose 
name was Noo. At an early age he was noted for the 
versatility of his talents and the tenacity of his memory- 
In studying a book it is said he needed only to read it 
over once, and then he could repeat it. One day, when 
he was four years old, a guest remarked in the hearing 
of the lad that “Confucius had no elder brother.” Noo 
instantly. replied in the language of the classic: “He 


took his elder brother’s daughter and gave her away te 
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marriage,” thus proving that Confucius had an elder 
brother. The whole cempany greatly wondered at this 
extraordinary reply. 

In the same dynasty lived a little boy whose name 
was Kuang. One day, while playing with a company 
of children, one of them happened to fatl into a large 
earthen jar full of water. All of the other boys except 
Kuang were too much frightened to render assistance, 
and ran away. He, taking a stone, broke.the jar, and 
saved his playmate’s life by letting the water escape. 
Every one who heard the circumstance admired the 
poy’s uncommon wisdom and presence of mind. 

In the same dynasty there lived another bright lad, 
whose name was Yenfoh. While quite small, he was 
once playing ball with some juvenile companions. The 
ball lodging in the deep cavity of a post, all gave it up 
as lost except Yenfoh. He took water, and pouring it 
into the hole in the post, the ball floated to the surface. 

In the time of the same dynasty lived a man named 
Wan, who at an early age was distinguished for his 
ready wit. When he was only seven years old, his fa- 
ther was prefect in the country of Wei. An eclipse of 
the sun occurring, the prefect informed the emperor of 
the fact. The queen dowager inquired how mach of 
the sun was eclipsed. The prefect did not know what 
toanswer, when his little son, standing by his side, 
suggested to him, ‘Why not say the part of the sun not 
eclipsed is as large as the moon in the first of the 
month?” The old man returned the indetinite reply 
thus suggested, greatly surprised, and wondering at the 
quick understanding and ready expression of his little 
son. 





For the Companion. 


4& PLEASANT COMPANION. 
A STORY OF ITALY. 

Here is a story of the days when brigandage flour- 
ished in Italy. It is related by Count Mattei. 

The country between Rome and Naples was so dense- 
ly infected with brigands that travelling was extremely 
dangerous. Travellers never ventured to traverse it 
without an escort. Those whom business compelled to 
cross it were in the habit of securing an escort from the 
brigands themselves! It was found to be the safest plan. 

A few years ago a traveller determined to ascend the 
mountain of Matese. He secured a guide, in whose 
hand, of course, he placed his safety and his life. Their 
journey led them over a rugged country, abounding in 
passes, the favorite haunts of the brigands. At one 
point in their ascent the traveller paused to admire the 
sublimity of the scenery that stretched out beneath 
them. 

“At the bottom of a wild valley,” says Mattei, “a lake 
extended fur into the woods, whilst groups of ancient 
firs covered the majestic surrounding rocks, and from 
the top of the mountain the eye could discover the two 
seas.” 

As the traveller and his guide were making their way 
alone in that imposingly grand and somewhat awful 
solitude, they were suddenly arrested by a cross. 

After they had looked atit a few moments, the silence 
was broken by the guide, who thus far had held his 
tongue. 





“This was placed here by me,” said the escort. | 
“Ry you!” exclaimed the traveller, “and for what rea- | 
gon ?” | 
“It’s a vow, your excellency !” | 
“A vow!” rejoined the traveller, “and may I ask the 
cause ?”” 
“Why,” returned the guide, without any visible emo- | 
tion, “it was for a certain misfortune which befell me on | 
this very spot.” 
“What do you mean ?” asked the traveller. 
“7 killed a men here!” | 
“You ?” 
“Yes, your honor, here!” and the brigand pointed | 
out the very spot. 
Alone!—in the solitude of mountains infested with | 
murderers—in the power of one of the most cold-blood- | 
ed of them—the traveller did not feel comfortable there ; | 
nor did his apprehensions grow less as he advanced in | 
his journey; for his guide pointed out not less than nine | 
and twenty crosses which he candidly confessed had been | 
planted by himself for similar vows and simiiar erimes! | 
If ever man breathed freely, it was our traveller when | 
he reached the end of his trip. 
Such was formerly the brutal character of brigandage | 
in Italy. { 
+O | 


STRENGTH OF THE HUMAN FRAME. 





One of the most remarkable and inexplicable experi- 
ments relative to the strength of the human frame, is 
that in which a heavy man is raised with the greatest | 
facility when he is lifted up the instant that his own lungs | 
and those of the persons who'raise him are inflated with | 
air. The heaviest person in the party lies down upon 
two chairs, his legs being supported by the one and his 
back by the other, Four persons, one at each leg and 
one at each shoulder, then try to raise him, and find | 
his dead weight to be very great, from the difficulty | 
they experience in supporting him. When he is re- 
placed in the chair, each of the four persons takes hold | 
of his body as before, and the person to be lifted gives 
two signals by clapping his hands. At the first signal, 
he himself and his four lifters begin te draw a long, full | 
breath, and when the inhalation is completed, or the 





lungs filled, the second signal is given for raising the | 
person from the chair. To his own surprise and that of | 
his bearers, he rises with the greatest facility, as if he | 


were no heavier than a feather. Sometimes, when one 
of the bearers performs his part ill, by making the in- 
haling out of time, the partof the body which he tries 


to raise is lett behind. The experiment was performed | dinner,’ said the black cat. 
at Venice by sustaining the heaviest man of the party | “« «Wel]’ said the candid Growler, ‘now I’ve heard 
| 3, I : 


on the points of the forefingers of six persons. It is as- 
serted that the experiment will not succeed if the per- 
son to be lifted is placed upon a board, and the strength 
of the individuals applied to the board.—Abridged from 
Sir D. Brewster's Natural Magic. 


+oo—-—___—_- 
THE PERILS OF ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


Maj. Rogers had capital sport with a herd of these 
animals. His four guns had all been discharged, when 
an unseen elephant made a charge at him from the skirts 
of the jungle. There was no help for it except to run, 
and for one hundred yards the major kept just ahead, 
feeling at every step the animal's trunk trying to insinu- 
ate itself round his loins. A turn round atree gave him 


& momentary advantage, which he made the most of, | 


by springing up into the branches (he was as nimble as 
4 cat, and as strong as a lion). One foot higher, and he 
would have been out of the elephant’s reach; but before 
he had time to draw up his legs, the elephant had got 
him firmly clenched in the coils of his proboscis. Still 
Rogers pulled against him, thinking it better to have his 
leg wrenched from the socket than to fall back bodily 
into the animal’s power. The struggle, however, did 
not last long; for, to the delight of the pursued and the 
chagrin of the pursuer, the Wellington boot that the 
former wore slipped off, extricated the leg, and saved 
the life of poor Rogers. (Heaven save us from such a 


| was all.” 


| to hear it?” 


| giving the cook a good barking. 





boot-jack!) The dilemma, however, did not end here; 
for the elephant, finding himself balked of his prey, | 
after destroying the boot, took up his quarters beneath | 
the branches, and kept its expected victim in the tree | 
for twenty-four hours, when the tapyal, or country post- | 
man happening to pass by, Rogers gave him notice of 
his position, and on being intimated to the nearest vil- | 
lage, the elephant was frightened away by tom-toms | 
and yellings. Had this occurred in a deserted part of | 
the jungle, poor Rogers would indubitably have been 
starved to death in the tree.—Sporting Magazine. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. ° 
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THE HONEY-BEE’S SONG. 


I am a honey-bee, buzzing away, 
Over the blossoms the long summer day; 
Now in the lily’s cup, drinking my fill, 
Now where the roses bloom under the hill. 
Gayly we fly, 
My fellows and I, 
Seeking for honey our hives to supply. 


Up in the morning—no laggards are we— 
Skimming the clover tops ripe for the bee, 
Waking the flowers at dawning of day, 
Ere the bright sun kiss the dew-drops away; 

Merrily singing, 

Busily winging 
Back to the hive with the store we are bringing. 
No idle moments have we through the day, 
No time to squander in sleep or in play; 
Summer is flving, and we must be sure 
Food for the winter at once to secure. 

sees in a hive 

Are up and alive; 
Lazy folks never can prosper and thrive. 
Awake, little mortals: no harvest for those 
Who waste their best hours in slothful repose. 
Come out, to the morning all bright things belong, 
And listen awhile to the honey-bee's song. 

Merrily singing, 

Busily winging, 
Industry ever its own reward bringing. 


+~— 


HOW LUCY WAS LIKE THE BLACK CAT. 


Lucy came home from school pretty late. 

“What has kept you, Lucy?” asked Jasper; he was 
waiting for her. The children were going to Mrs. Good- 
win’s, to get some roots for the garden. 

“] will not go to Miss Grant’s school any longer,” 
cried Lucy, her face red with anger; “she’s an ugly 
thing. She was so cross to me to-day, I thought she’d 
bite my head off. She kept me in at recess, and after 
school too.” 

“It is too bad,” cried Jasper, “too bad. I should like 
to duck her in the pond.” 

“Nothing I should like better,” said Lucy. 

“You must tell mother,” said Jasper, “and have 
mother talk to her for treating you so. Mother could 
scare her into better manners.” 

“No,” said Lucy, “1 sha’n’t tel] mother.” 

Then Jasper thought of the other side. “Did n’t vou 
do something, Lucy, that was n't right?’ he asked. 
“Did Miss Grant treat you so for nothing at all ?” 

Lucy blushed. “Now you going to turn against me, 

” said Lucy, beginning to cry. 





Jasper?” 
“Oh no,” said Jasper; “Lonly asked a question, that 


Lucy kept crying. She sat down on the steps and 
looked pouty and angry. 

Jasper had his basket in his hand; but since Lucy 
Was not in good trim to go to Mrs. Goodwin’s then, he 
went into the house. Presently he came back, and 
sitting down beside his sister, “Lucy,” said he, ‘I’ve 
got something funny to read to you. Should you like 


“1 do n't know,” answered Lucy, wiping her eyes. 

“Tt is about a dog and cat,” said Jasper. 

“JT should like to hear abont that,” said Lucy. So 
Jasper read as follows: 

*“ ‘What's the matter?’ asked Growler of the black 
cat, as she sat mumping on the step of the kitchen door 
one morning. 

“‘*Matter enough,’ cried the cat; ‘the cook talks of 
hanging me. I wish somebody would hang her.’ 

“ «Why, what is the matter?’ Growler asked again; 
‘tell me.’ 

“ -She’s beaten me and called me names, and threat- 
ens to be the death of me,’ said the black cat with a 
snarl. 

“ ‘Oh dear, ’ cried Growler, ‘what made her ?’ 

“What made her?’ cried the black cat; ‘why, ber 
temper, to be sure. All the servants complain of her. 
Not a drop of milk have I had to-day, and I’m half 
killed with her beating.’ 

“ ‘But was there no reason for her conduct?’ asked 
Growler. 

“‘YTa’n’t Ltold you ’t was her temper ?’ said the black 
cat pettishly. ‘Every thing she breaks she lays to me.’ 

“Of course Growler was indignant, and he felt like 
‘But,’ he asked, ‘was 
there no particular reason for her conduct towards you 
this morning ?’ 

“She was angry because I—I—TI did something she 
did n't like,’ said the cat. 

“¢What, pray, could an honest cat like you do to dis- 
please her ?’ asked Growler. 

“ ‘Oh, just nothing qt all.’ Butas Growler kept look 
ing at her right in the eye, she had to explain. ‘Why, 
the fact was,’ continued she, ‘as I was springing at a 
mouse, I knocked down a dish which had something 
that smelt good in it, and I tasted it, and’— 

“ *And you ate it all up,’ said Growler. 

“ ‘Not all,’ said the black cat, ‘for the cook came in, 
and so I left the head.’ 

“<The head of what? asked Growler. 

« «The héad of a fine fresh fish which was bought for 


both sides, I do n't wonder she beat you, and only won- 
| der she did n’t hang you.’ ” 
| Jasper stopped. Lucy had been an attentive listener ; 
| she always liked to hear about animals; and as he read 
| on, good-humor got the better of ill-humor. Lucy was 
| not, I ain glad to say, asulky child. 

“Oh, Jasper,” she cried, laughing, “you read that on 
purpose. Well, I believe I wasa black cat in school this 
|morning. I did not steal, to be sure; bnt I felt full of 
| mischief, and I dare say Miss Grant had reason to be 
| angry with me.” 

“I thought there might be two sides,” said Jasper, 
“people do n’t generally punish unless there has been 
| Something wrong done.” 
| “No, I suppose not,” said Lucy in a little, sorry voice ; 
“perhaps it would be better to take back what 1 said 
about iny teacher.” 

“And remember not to be a black cat again,” said 
Jasper. 

“Yes,” answered Lucy, “if I can remember, Jasper.” 








CHIT CHAT, 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 








A paper of eight pages, published every two weeks. Only 25 cts. 
for three months. Specimen copies 10 ets. 
Address Box 2437 P. O., New York. 23—2w 





PIANO STUDY AND PRACTICE | 
IS MADE ATTRACTIVE 


By the System adopted in ““RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD.” | 
No long, dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but Sprightly 
Studies throughout, and Charming Melodies for practice, at every 
step. Noone who has used this book will ever use or recommend 
any other. Jt is all that can be desired. Sold by all music deal- | 
ers. Price $3,75, Sent post-paid on receipt of price. } 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, | 

2—tf 277 Washington Street. 








Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarp, of St. Louis, a gen- 
tlemun of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in that city, watched the result of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
with the utmost confidence. 

DeaR Sir: You recollect when })’saw you in New London in 
January last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expecta- 
tions that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
in the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house, 

On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels or diarrh@a if they use this medicine. This was the 
security and confidence of hundreds acquainted with it,and when 
their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, andin every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful. 

I consider it an infallible remedy, I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 

The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of ‘rice water” 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am confident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera wil! occur in 
your city. Respectfully yours, 

A. P. WOODWARD. 


Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions : - 

At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe freely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 

Should the diarrlicea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. 4.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and itis recom- 
mended by those who have? used the Pain Killer tor the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls 
instead of one. 

Sold by all medicine dealers. %—3m 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A AND CHOLERA, 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 
Price only 25 Cents, 





Rt. Rev. Bishep Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 


KEEP A BOTTLE ON HANB. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
BOSTON. 





FOR THE BOYS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 
adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 





24—2m 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


a7—ly NEW YORK. 





(2 KEEP CLEAN, COOL AND CALM.—An ounce (bottle) o1 
prevention, in the shape of Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam, is 
worth a pound of cure. It will cure Dysentery, Diarrhea, Chol- 
era, and Bowel Complaints generally. It has stood the test of 
twenty-five years experience, and proved itself a medicine that 
can be relied upon. It has met with a very flattering reeeption in 
all New England, 65,000 bottles of it being sold there last year. 
Rr. Rev. Brsuorp SoutuGats«, Rev. JAMES PorTER, D. D., of N. 
Y., and others recommend it. 22—iw 
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THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the celebrated 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either FAMILY Usx or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super- 
fiuous. 

Recent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitth FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 

_ time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the NE 
PLUS ULTRA of family sewing machines, possessing all the DE- 





SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES And ATTACHMENTS so essential to a PERFECT |- 


MovpeRN SEWING MacuiINe. Parties in want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them, but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
tail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. 
Principai offices—69 Hanover Street, Boston. 
458 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—This Company has to announce that they are now pre- 
pared to supply their customers with the most practical and per- 
fect BuTToN-HoLk MAcuINx in the world, and to warrant the 
same tn every respect. Send for Circular. 20—3m 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTrTEeEL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 


For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasiug 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 

It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 
Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dané- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA ise the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. bd 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
%’—ly 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN 


FIATIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the resuit. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


TEE 


WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLORBY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AaxD— 


No fear of soiling the ekin, scalp or most clegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. YX, City, writes. 


“Y very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bak 
spot.’ 

REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 

“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beaatifu 
color.” 

REV. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

“I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 
original color." 

REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 


“I have used them with great effect. 
grey. 


I am neither bald no 
My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in yeuth. 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldnese 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
46—ly 





DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
‘ THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure- 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects. 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., ot New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
20—hm 





SEA-5IDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 


pure air aad sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 
therly care and physical training. Mrs. H. B. PRATT. 
16—3m 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, so combined with 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effectual antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to 
cure. Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer 
from Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
plish their cure must prove, as this has, of immense service 
to this large class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by experi- 
ment on many of the worst cases to be found in the following 
complaints : ‘ 

Scrotula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, 
Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions, St. Anthony's Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring- 
worm, &c. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrofoula in the blood, and 
are often soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine tecause you have 
been imposed nm by hing pretending to be Sarsaparil- 
la, while it was not. When you have used AyeR's—then. and 
not till then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. 
For minute particulars of the di it cures, we refer you 
to Ayer's American Almanac, which the agent below named 
will furnish gratis to all who call for it. 

AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of Costiveness, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, 
Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from Disor- 
dered Stomach, Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, 
Gout, Neuralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are — coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world 
for all the purposes of a family physic. 











BON, Jr. & Co., No. 138 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—6rmneow 


Prepared by J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all druggists. 21—4m 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


not see why it cannot be, so much attention has of late | 
been given to the culture of the rose, and there is such 


| an increasing call for perfumes that this most delicate 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One DoHar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. | 


For the Companion. 
ROSE-FEASTS. 


“Ah! see, deep blushing in her green recess, 
The bashful virgin rose, that half revealing, 
And half within herself, herself concealing, 
Is lovelier for her hidden loveliness.” 


“T wish that rose-feasts were the fashion now-a-days. 
I know of somebody who would be crowned queen! 
It’s aggravating to hear and read about such splendid 
shows and never see one;” and away went the straw 
hat of the speaker swinging high in mid-air, to a tune 
not immediately recognized by lovers of “high art.” 
The words may speak for themselves : 


* “The fairest lass of all the town, 
Our gentle, blue-eyed Bessie Brown.’ " 


“Why, Guy, what has put such a notion into your 
head? Where did you ever hear of rose-feasts, and 
crowns and queens ?” 

“Well, Miss Bella, I read of that same ina big book 
in father’s study, and I came to stndy it out from hear- 
ing Mrs. Clair and Miss Lanniss tell mother about the 
roses of the great flower-show held in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, last week. That set me thinking, you 
see, and from that I went to reading. It seems this 
rose-feast held in the olden time was a French fashion, 
though that is disputed, but the one I read of dates 
from the time of Louis XIII.; any way, it was a pretty 
fashion of complimenting the best girl of all the country 
round. The queen of the festival was selected from three 
most remarkable for female virtue, which I take to be, 
modesty, industry and intelligence.” 

“What do you mean by that, Guy ?” 

“The young girl thus chosen had her name spoken 
from the pulpit, so that if there were any objections 
they could be stated there. If there were none, she 
was led in procession to the church, and placed in an 
honorable position, where she listened to the service. 
In the evening she opened the ball with the town offi- 
cer highest in rank, and publicly received a present. 
She was called Ja rostere, because she was adorned 
with roses, and mention is made of a silver clasp to 
hold the wreath together.” : 

“That would make a lovely picture,” said Mrs. 
Sicele. 

“Yes,” added the young enthusiast, ‘‘and there really 
was one taken of the first rose-feast in the church of 
Salency.” 

‘Roses are my favorites,” said Bella, “they are such 
friendly, comfortable looking flowers, and the perfume 
is so delicate; but 1 never undertook to study the sen- 
timental side of them. I should like to know how many 
kinds there are.” 

“There are,” spoke up William, whom all thought 
asleep on the sofa, after his long walk from college, 
‘no less than four hundred varieties. Possibly more 
assert their individuality. A wonderful diversity they 
present, in size, hue and degree of fragrance. They 
flourish in Lapland, where 


* ‘fairy mountains rise, 
And fringed with roses, Tenglis rolls his stream.’ 


“They are the joy. and the pride of the hardy moun- 
taineer, and are found twining gracefully about the 
bowers of the languishing beauty of tropical climes.” 

‘“‘What a pretty legend is connected with the origin 
of the moss-rose,” said Mrs. Steele. 

“T never heard it,” answered Guy. 

“It is aGerman legend. The angel of the flowers, 
awakening from his slumbers beneath the shade of a 
rose-bush, offered to bestow whatever it required, and 
when it asked for another grace, he threw around the 
flower a veil of moss.” 

“But,” said William, “the rose is a very useful flower. 
The crimson rose has always been much valued by phy- 
sicians of the East for syrups and infusions. A con- 
serve is also prepared from the petals, and in some parts 
of Northern Europe the berries of the rose, with sugar 
added, are employed in the preparation of domestic 
wines.” 

“How many different colors have you ever seen?” 
asked Bella. 

“I can hardly tell. In my trip to Europe with father 
I found many kinds new tome, Among others, a mag- 
nificent royal purple.” 

“That,” shouted Guy, “should have been the symbol 
of royalty, instead of the large crimson rose.” 

“It seems to me,” continued William, “that in Per- 
sia, where these flowers grow in richest abundance and 
perfection, that ‘Feasts of Roses’ should be held. The 
bushes grow to an immense height and bring a luxu- 
riant harvest, but are used mostly for commercial pur- 
poses,” 

‘For rose-water and ottar of roses ?” asked Bella. 

“Yes,” answered William, ‘it isgan immense and 
most profitable business. Six pounds of rose-leaves 
will impregnate by distillation, a gallon of water, but 
more than a hundred pounds are required for half an 
ounce of ottar. It is terribly expensive. This oil, or 
ottar, is solid and white, but when heated becomes fluid 
and assumes a yellowish tint.” 

“How expensive is it, really ?” asked Guy. 

“The cheapest,” answered William, “brought from 
Turkey, is often sold at from twelve to fifteen dollars an 
ounce; that brought from the East Indies is sometimes 
double that price.” 

“How is it made ?” said Guy. 

A cask filled with rose leaves and water is set in the 
sun a few days, when little oily particles rise to the sur- 
face. These are gradually collected into a scum, which 
is taken up by means of cotton, and squeezed into very 

small bottles.” 


‘No wonder then it costs so much and is esteemed so 
precious. Has it never been made in our country ?” in- 
quired Bella. 


____ | Was not so costly. 


| and elegant of them all would find a ready market if it 
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VARIETY. 


WHIMSICALITIES. 


‘Tis known throughout the country 
That the miser loves his hoard; 
And yet ‘tis like a paradox,— 
A hoard is not a horde. 


The sailor, when he’s off the land, 
A vessel is aboard; 

But don't this sound ridiculous?— 
Aboard is not a board. 


All houses have an aperture 
Which we have called a door; 

And yet my dictionary says 

A door is not adore. 


What next the brazen tome will say 
I dare not even guess; 

Perhaps a cole is not a coat, 
Address is not a dress ; 


Or that a firm is not afirm, 
A quire is not acquire ; 
Or that a cross is not across, 

Aspire is not a spire. 


Perhaps ‘twill say, the naughty book! 
Abate is not a bait ; 

Or that a ce/i is not a sell, 
A gait is not a gate ; 


Or that a back is not aback, 
A cord is not accord ; 

Or that a front is not affront, 
Afford is not a ford. 


Mayhap a drift is not adrift, 
To knead is not to need ; 

But again we know is not a gain, 
A greed is not agreed. 





SHARK ADVENTURE. 


Sailors, as is well known, bear a most deadly enmity 
towards the race of sharks. Hannibal’s hostility to the 
Romans can give but a faint idea of the hostile feelings 
of sailors towards this ——- of the deep. They will 
do almost anything towafds capturing one; at any bour 
of the day or night, even when it is their watch below, 
they would willingly mount on deck to assist in the cap- 
ture, or to witness its sufferings when on board. This 
feeling may arise from the frequent instances of sailors 
being deprived of their limbs, and often their lives, by 
sharks, and the superstitious feelings which exist among 
them, that if any one of their number dies on board a 
shark is sure to know it, and will follow the ship until 
the body is thrown overboard, when it will immediate- 
ly devour it. They regard, therefore, the capturing of 
a shark as an act of retributive justice; for though, as 
they are ready to admit, the poor victim that falls into 
their hands may have done nothing worthy of death, 
yet they look upon him as the representative of his race, 
and bestow their revenge accordingly. 

The shark is very stealthy in his movements; he may 
be close about the ship without being perceived, though 
more frequently his approach is seen by the dorsal tin 
appearing afew inches above the water, but seldom any 
other part of the body is seen. My gentleman is no 
sooner seen, than the news flies fore and aft the ship that 
John is in the neighborhood (John being a name gen- 
erally applied to a shark.) The fishing gear is immedi- 
ately got ready, and which consists of a hook about 
eighteen inches long, made of bar iron the thickness of 
one’s little finger; to the hook is attached a chain, and 
to the chain one of the stoutest spare ropes on board. 
The bait generally used is a piece of salt pork, four or 
five pounds in weight: this apparatus is thrown over 
the stern, and the bait kept about fifty yards from the 
ship. Now, though the shark is such an acknowledged 
gourmand, yet he does not always allow his voracity to 
get the better of his judgment; for when he first espies 
the alluring bait, he does not rashly snap at it, but swims 
around and beneath, and examines it attentively. 
Very frequently he makes off without attempting a bite ; 
at other times he succeeds in nibbling the bait by de- 
grees entirely away ; and as frequently tears the whole 
piece off the hook; so that it is no easy matter to cap- 
ture a shark. I have been for days in a ship followed 
by them, and every effort made to catch one, but in vain. 
On one occasion we were followed by a shark to 
whom we had thrown an invitation, and which he was 
not long in accepting; fur in the course of a few minutes 
he darted towards it, turned upon his back, and the 
next instant was seen plunging and lashing his tail ina 
most furious manner. We saw he had taken the hook, 
and was so far secured; but still he was but half caught, 
as the sequel will prove. All the spare hands were 
called to lay on the shark line, in order to haul him on 
deck. We soon got him alongside ; but on account of his 
violent plunging, found it impossible to get him on board, 
unless he was allowed to exhaust some of his immense 
strength. To assist this, our mate proposed harpooning 
him; and in the absence of a proper instrument, took 
the boat-hook, to which he attached a line, and after a 
few attempts, succeeded in fastening it in the fore part 
of the back, when, singular to relate, my gentleman, by 
a violent tug, snapped the rope, and made himself off 
with the boat-hook sticking like a flag-staff erect in his 
back. He remained in sight for some time, evidently 
very uneasy ; but whether he succeeded in disengaging 
himself from this disagreeable appendage, I know not. 
—Incidents of a Voyage from Liverpool to the Brazils, 
by One before the Mast. 





THEIR FIRST DRUNK. 


Recently two boys of the ages of seven and eight 
years, named Hayes and McCarty, went at the usual 
hour to their school, on Fort Hill, and soon after taking 
their seats tumbled over and commenced vomiting on 
the floor, and almost immediately became perfectly 
helpless. They were removed to an ante-room, and 
their parents, on being notified of the condition in which 
they were, manifested no concern for them whatever, 
and avoided going to their relief. Under these circum- 
stances the police conveyed the boys in a wagon to the 
second police station, where the record shows that they 
were brought there drunk. 

On inquiry into the facts of the case, it appears that 
the boys reside with their parents on High Street, and 
that after dinner they left their homes fur school, but 
before reaching there they, by some means not yet ful- 
ly ascertained, procured and drank a sufficient quantity 
of liquor of some sort to render them helplessly crunk. 
They remained in the station until they had slept off the 
effects of the intoxicating liquor, when they were last 
evening ge in charge of their parents, who took them 
home. The parents, on seeing their children, seemed 
to feel quite badly about the matter—as well they 
might—and said it was “their first drunk.” It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped the lesson thus early experienced by 
these chi.dren may serve to enable them never again to 
touch, taste or handle the intoxicating cup. 


a. es 
A NOVEL DIRECTION. 


A novel direction was written upon a box containing 
a dog, which has been brought from the far West by 
Harnden’s Express, and attracted much attention in 
front of the Boston office this morning. We copy a por- 
tion of it: 
“To my Friends: I am going to Grafton, Mass., to 


’ gince—and as I am confined in this box, I am obliged to | 


depend upon the kindness of my friends for care and | 
protection. I have before me plenty of food to last three 

days, and a vessel to put water into to drink, which it| 
would gratify me much to have supplied. It is md 
warm weather, which is just what the country needs, 

but it tends tomake me thirsty. Please place me where 
Ican get plenty of air, and accept the thanks of my 
master and—SHEPHERD.” At the foot of the box was a} 
short history of the trip, and an acknowledgment of the 
kindness of the Albanians. | 





QUESTION. 
Can you tell me why 
A hypocrite sly 
Can better descry 
Than you or I 
On how many toes | 
A pussy-cat goes? 


ANSWER. 


The eye of deceit 
Can best counterfeit, 
(count her feet,) 
And so, I suppose, 
Can best count her toes. 


A little boy, six years of age, fell into a well, in Frank- 
lin county, Ind., last week, where the water was ten 
feet in depth. A little girl was the only person present, 
and she waited till the little fellow came to the surface | 
and told him to hold fast to the pump stock, while She | 
ran to a field some distance away und told their father 
to come to his rescte. The boy held fast to the pump 
and was brought up all right. 





“How did you feel when the ball struck you?” I 
asked a comrade, after our wounds had been attended 
to, and we were speaking of a late fight. He had been 
wounded through both thighs, and his reply, as usual, 
commenced by @ question: “Did you ever cut a chick- 


felt just like the chicken felt!” 


“Hould aisy, Mike,” said one of two Irish pedestrians, 
as he reverentially approached a milestone. “Thread 
lightly,” said he, “for here lies a very ould man.” Pat 
carefully spelled out the inscription, ‘‘Baltimore 154 


and his name was Miles, from Baltimore.” 


on her return if the canal passed through that village. 
She paused awhile and answered, “I guess not—I didn’t 
see it; and if it did, it must have gone through in the 
night when I was asleep.” 








Sports and Pastimes. 


To find Six Times Thirteen in Twelve. 
Place your figures thus :— 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and, taking always the first and the last figure together, you say, 
1 and 12 make 13 
;* 2s * @ 
i: |, times. 


13 { 
1s) 


Ww * B 
9 3 


take it up with a pair of pincers, and in the other hand hold a 
stick of sulphur, which you apply to the steel. AS soon as they 
touch each other, you will see the steel flow as if it were a liquid. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


Historical Enigma. 


A famous physician, who, during the plague in Athens, distin- 
guished himselt by his unwearied dijigence and care for the sick, 
and greatly increased his reputation. He lived in the third cen- 
tury B. c. 

ig A large river; one of the most rapid in Europe. In some 
parts the scenery on its banks is remarkably beautiful, and on 
this account it is much frequented by tourists. 

2. An Indian king, who made a noble resistance to Alexander 
the Great, and thereby acquired his friendship. 

3. A public monument in Athens where were deposited in all 
ages the bones of those who had fallen in battle. 

4. An ancient geographer and founder of the Ionic sect of phi- 
losophers, so named from Ionia, where he was born. 

5. The contemporary and rival of Demosthenes the orator. 

From the first name take the 2d and 3d letters; trom the second 
the Ist twice, and the 2d; from the third, the Ist, 3d and 4th; from 
the fourth, the initial; and from the fifth, the two last letters. 


My lord the king is ill on his bed, 

And racked and torn with pain is he; 

From the sole of his foot to tie top of his head, 
His arms and his legs feel as heavy as lead, 
And he mutters “I wish I was better or dead, 
I wish to be blistered, I want to be bled, 

Ho! send for my Medicos both,” he said, 
“Or I dead as a herring shall be.” 

With eager haste depicted on his face 

Each doctor makes some direful preparation ; 
A king, not being an ordinary **case,” 
Requires no ordinary application. 

Each sallied out, then soon began the race; 
The “quick step” shortly changed into a run, 
Who to be first each went his fastest pace, 
But beth arrived at once, so neither won. 
With such an air that made the boldest quake, 

They fell upon the king with tooth and nail; 

Soon was he blistered, bled, then had to take 
Unnumbered nostrums never known to fail. 

Yet, strange to say, the king no better grew; 

The doctors, nonplussed, knew not what to do, 
Whether to advance or retreat. 

His highness was getting as thin as a post; 

He solemnly thought he would give up the ghost, 
Because he had nothing to eat. 

His liege’s cook, a grave and learned man, 

(That is to say. in culinary lore, 

oom in the mysteries of dish and pan.) 

At this same time a thoughtful aspect wore. 

Deep sunk in his reflections, deeper in his chair, 

Upon his master's plight he pondered o'er; 

He brought his whole colossal mind to bear 

Upon the knotty point, the king to cure. 

A smile, at length, o'er his face there stole; 

He chuckled, and, rubbing his hands with glee, 

“[ have it! /W make him a dish!” said he; 

“Pooh, pooh! the doctors! pooh! fiddle-de-dee! 
They're not, both together, half as clever as me; 

For though they've worked hard, yet I'll earn their fee, 
For I'll warrant my physic my jirst shall be, 

If my second is done by my whole.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Still water runs deep. 


2.A g 
remains lie in St. Paul's Cathedral—Ne.son. 








“Not that I know of,” replied her brother, “but I do 


take the place of my brother, who died a short time 


| Dyspepsia, Liver Compraint, Dropsy, 


en’s head off?” “Yes,” I said. “Well,” said W—,, “I 


miles,” and then continued; “He was 154 years ould, | 


| 
An old lady who recently visited Oneida, was asked 


drian—George I. — Hannibal — Titus —Cato —Wren (whose 


THE 
PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is a Protected Solution of the 
PROTOZIDE OF IRON, 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the Blood =>: ae principle, or life element. 


This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 


Curontc 
Diarrne@a, Bors, Nervous AFFECTIONs, 


Cutts axp Fevers, Humors, Loss 
oF ConsTITUTIONAL Vicor, Dis- 
EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
BLapDDER, FEMALE 
CoMPLAINTs, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOop, 
Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the system, 














































































Being free from Alcohol in any form, tts energizing effects ar 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are permanent, in. 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the system 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D. 


DunHAM, Canada East, March 24, 1955, 
**** “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of more than tien; 
five years’ standing. * * * * 1 have been so wonderfully benefite 
in the three short weeks during which I have used the Peruyiay 
Syrup, that I can scarcely persuade myself of the reality. People 
who have known me are astonished at the change. I am witty 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has done » 
much for me.” 


A Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 
From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston. 


“I have suffered, and sometimes severely, fur 27 years, 

dyspepsi 1 taking the Peruvian Syrup, and foun 
immediate benefit from it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed ug. 
interrupted health ever since.” 








| From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 
I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complaint, of which 
I was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 
I have been relieved of a Catarrhal “Affection, consequent oy 
Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and [vq 
recommend it where a tonic and alterative effect is desired. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass, 


I have used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice for fifteen ’ 
months, and it has fulfilled my most sanguine expectations. [tis 
the beau ideal of a preparation of iron. 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N. Y. 


I do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN SYRUP has 

claims to confidence equal if not superior to those of any medi- 

| cine that has ever come to my knowledge. I have used it with 
great success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 


From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 


The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and tonic 
properties, and is of remarkable efficacy in all anzmic conditions 
of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by de- 
bility or want of vitality. . 


One of the most distinguished jurists in New England 
f writes to a friend as follows : . 


“TI have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the resuit fully sus- 
tains your prediction. It has made a NEW MAN of me; infused 

to my system new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremulow 
and debilitated, as when you last saw me, but stronger, heartier, 
and with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than at 
any time during the last five years.” 


Manner of Melting Steel, and Seeing it Liquify. | 
You will first make a piece of steel red-hot, in the fire; then | 


@  Aneminent Divine of Boston says: 
“Thave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 
it gives me new vigor, buoyancy of sprrits, elasticity of muscle.” 
A clergyman writes as follaws : 


| “My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have és 
| covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic 
Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fangs 
of the fiend Dyspepsia.” 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
men and women; and invaiids cannot reasonably hesitate togitt 
tt a trial. 

A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures asi 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interest 
ing matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their ram 
and residence. 


G2™ See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP biown int 
glass. 


FOR SAL™ BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Bostom. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street........New York. 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SCssOFULA. 
All Medical men agree that IODINE is the best remedy ft 


Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The 
has been to obtain a pure solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER 
Is a Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solvent. 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 


THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND RES 
. TORATIVE KNOWN. 


It has cured and will cure SCROFULA in all its manifold form 
Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum; 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Consumption, Femate Com 
plaints, Heart, Liver and Kidney Diseases, §¢- 
From J. W. HORNER, Eoq., Parkersburg, West Virginia, Sept 
“Dr. H. ANDERS & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thirty-#" 
running ulcers when I commenced taking your Iodine Water, er 
am now reduced to one. * * * * I indu ® person quite low 
Scrofula to try t Jicine. He can now attend to his business 
and is quite encouraged.” 
Our Circular, which will be sent 





ee to any one sending {het 
address, contains testimonials ae Rev. Geo. Storrs, of oak 
lyn, N. ¥., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D., of New York, 
many others. $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 


DR. H. ANDERS & CO., 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS, 
493 BROADWAY, N.¥- 


For sale by SETH W. FO , 18 Tremont Streeh 
or ate ty WLE & SON ont ee 
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